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he a principal person. To every one of the other officer* foar- 
pence each shall be paid. 

The Door-keeper shall have a vessel for receiving his liquor, 
into which the Steward of the Household and all the drawers 
shall bring their liquors, when the drink of the attendants is dis- 
tributed. 

The Door-keeper shall take charge of the hides of the cattle, 
that shall be slaughtered in the kitchen, and shall dry them, and 
shall receive a penny for each when divided. 

He shall have his land freely and a horse from the King : and 
he shall receive a share of the visitor's gift-money*. 

[To be continued.] 

EXCERPTA. 

■ 1*1 m 

ETYMOLOGY. 
It is not very easy to discover from the language of the follow- 
ing letter, whether the writer designed it as a serious attempt to 
explain the derivation of the Greek word, to which he alludes, ot 
merely as a sportive ridicule of those visionary hypotheses, in 
which etymologists too often indulge. The latter construction 
appears the most probable; and in that view the writer has * cer- 
tainly adduced a happy specimen of those fanciful theories, from 
which even our own countrymen have hot been wholly exempt. 
The most gross blunders, however, that have been committed in 
this way, must be laid to the charge of some English and foreign 
writers, who, from a total ignorance of the primitive languages of 
Europe, have plunged at once, without helm or compass, into the 
shoreless sea of philological speculation. An early opportunity 
will be taken to lay before the reader some instances Of their ro- 
mantic conjectures. 

*♦* 

To the Editor of the Cambro-Briton. 

Sir.— Should you deem the following curious letter, wnich is 
from the Gentleman's Magazine for September 1759, of sufficient 
interest to merit republication among the Excbbpt.a, which oc- 

* Additions from the W. S. M. — He ought to dear the way for the King 
with his wand; and whoever he strikes with it at arm's length shall have no 
redress if he seeks it. He shall eat with the other officers. He is not to sit in 
tne hall, but to execute his commissions to the King on bis knees. 
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casionally enrich the pages of the Cambro-Briton, it is at your 
service. Your's &c. 

London, Feb. 20th, 1821. Gwilym. 

" To the Editor of the Gentleman's Magazine." 

" September, 3d, J 759." 
" Mr. Urban. — I have sent you an humble attempt to disco- 
cover the radicals of the word 'o^m, dolor, grief. Perhaps it 
may seem a bold undertaking in a person of the present age to 
presume to meddle with the etymology of a language, which had 
its origin so many centuries ago ; but it is not so difficult in real- 
ity, as it appears to one at first view, if, with some of the Eastern 
tongues, a person was acquainted]with the Ancient British or pre- 
sent Welsh, a language which, though not one of the most useless 
in many respects, is yet the most neglected of all. Were I to de- 
sire one of our modern learned etymologists to find out the radices 
of the word 'oW»n, he would presently carry us either to Greece, 
Palestine, or some other remote mysterious Eastern country, and 
grope among the sandy deserts for a thing, which is to be found 
in a certain little mountainous, western, despised principality, 
nearer home by much, called Wales. It is surprising, the Welsh 
language is not studied by some of the Literati, at least, when 
one considers the infinite advantage it would be not only to Lexi- 
cographers, &c, but to the republic of learning in general ; for 
it is confidently asserted by many writers, that there are above 
620 radical Greek words derived from the British, and a much 
greater number of the Latin. 

" But, asking pardon for this digression, I will return to my 
subject. — Nothing is more usual among the Welsh, even to this 
day, when they are in any gTeat trouble or misery, than to make 
this ejaculation, " O Duw Nef (i. e. God of Heaven). Nor is 
this kind of exclamation peculiar to them only; but it is custo- 
mary to most other people likewise, as daily experience evinces. 
Now, when we consider, that the Ancient Britons, i. e. Cymeroi, 
Cymbri, or Cymry, by which name we call ourselves even at this 
time, were not only nearly akin to the Grecians or Iones, but 
descended from an elder brother, and, consequently, could claim a 
kind of pre-eminence over them, came along with them from Ba- 
bel, lived with them for many generations in Greece before they 
separated, and came to the more westernly part of the world: — 
I say, when we consider all these circumstances, does it not seem 
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very probable, nay almost manifest, that the Greek w«nl *OtMn>, 
which signifies grief, also the pains and sorrow of a woman in 
travail, is derived from the British " O Duxo Neff" And what 
is more natural for a woman in that condition, than to make such 
an ejaculation ? Besides, allowing for the different' idioms of the 
two languages, the very spelling is the same." 

" Your's, &C, 

" *." 

LETTERS ON COLL GWYNFA. 

LETTER III. 
To the Editor of the Cambro-Briton. 

Sir.— In my last I parted with our translator of Milton at the 
close of the sixth book : and the few instances I selected from 
his production must have convinced those, who had not before 
perused it, of the classical purity and pristine vigour, if I may 
be allowed to say so, of Mr. Pughe's style. For it is by this lat- 
ter quality, — by which I mean a sort of recurrence to the origi- 
nal and independent principles of the Welsh tongue, — that Coll 
Gwynfa is particularly distinguished ; and the learned writer 
has evinced a degree of courage in this respect, that must appear 
quite presumptuous to those, whose estimate of the excellence of 
the language is founded solely on the prejudices of the present 
day. Mr. Pughe has fearlessly dared to soar above these enslav- 
ing opinions ; and not only has he thus avoided all modem cor- 
ruptions, but he has restored to us our ancient tongue in all the 
strength, freshness, and splendour of youth. Nor would it, per- 
haps, be possible to find a happier illustration of the various and 
inexhaustible resources, whether of force ot beauty, that exist in 
the venerable speech of the Cymry, than what is afforded by 
Coll Gwynfa. 

I shall now proceed to select a few more proofs, in addition to 
those before offered, of the excellence, which I have thus ven- 
tured to ascribe to Mr. Pughe's translation. For this purpose I 
should have commenced with the beautiful address to Urania at 
the opening of the seventh book, if you had not anticipated me 
in your original critique*. I shall therefore extract the sublime 
passage, which describes the Messiah preparing to perform the 
glorious work of the creation : — 

* See vol. i. p. 10S.—ED. 



